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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


FOR THE MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 3, 1848, 


In compliance with the law of the Commonwealth, the School 
Committee of the City of Cambridge, at the close of the year for 
which they were elected, respectfully submit, for the use of the in- 
habitants, the following 


REPORT. 


They have endeavored to discharge their duties, as prescribed 
by various Acts of the Legislature, to the best of their ability, and 
with sole reference to the improvement of the Schools. The super- 
intendence of the instruction of more than two thousand children 
of the City they have regarded as a trust of the highest responsi- 
bility. That they have been able always to execute this trust in 
the wisest and best manner, they are too conscious of their own 
fallibility to venture to affirm. But they enjoy the conviction that 
their efforts have not been unblest, and that the condition of the 
Schools in general, at the present moment, is fully equal to their 
condition at any former period ; while some of them are about be- 
ing placed in a position much more advantageous for the purposes 
of mstruction than any have hitherto enjoyed. 

The Committee have held a meeting regularly every month, and 
twenty special meetings in addition,—making thirty-two in all,—to 
consult together upon the condition of the Schools. They have 
visited and examined the schools, not only at the regular periods 
prescribed by law, but frequently at other times not anticipated. 
Circumstances attendant upon a change of teachers, or having ref- 
erence to a case of discipline, have, in some instances, required 
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several visits, at short intervals, to particular schools. Reports of 
the visits and examinations, containing more or less of detail, as 
seemed to be required, pointing out defects, and suggesting means 
of remedy and improvement, have been submitted quarterly by the 
several members of the Committee. ‘To the assiduity and fidelity 
of the Committee, in all these particulars, it is a grateful duty of 
the Chairman, at the close of his official connection with them, to 
give his public testimony. 

A proposition for holding a Teachers’ Institute in Cambridge, 
was, in the course of the summer, submitted by the Committee to 
the teachers, who held a meeting for its consideration. After a full 
discussion of the subject, by which it seemed to involve the alter- 
native of depriving the teachers of their accustomed and much- 
needed vacation, or the dismissal of all the schools of the City for 
a fortnight of the term time, it was decided, with some reluctance, 
to forego the benefit and relinquish the proposal for the present. 

The Annual Examination of the schools took place in the latter 
part of February, at the close of the winter term. It was conducted 
by the Committee acting in two divisions, and occupied eight days. 
Series of questions, in several of the branches of study, were prepar- 
ed beforehand, and, printed upon sheets, distributed among the schol- 
ars of certain corresponding classes in the Grammar schools, which 
were returned with the answers to the Committee. To each of the 
Grammar Schools a whole day was devoted ; the examination being 
conducted, in the morning, by one division of the Committee, and, 
in the afternoon, by the the other. rom these sheets, tables have 
been constructed showing the per-centage of correct answers, and 
placed on the files of the Secretary of the Board, there to remain 
subject to inspection. 

If the inquiry be made, why these tables are not published in 
connection with this Report, we answer, that the mode of examina- 
tion was, in our schools, a first experrment, and so many and vari- 
ous are the considerations to be taken into view, regarding the con- 
dition of the classes examined, that few if any beside the Commit 
tee could make a comparison that would not be unequal and unjust. 
Before submittmg such answers to the public, we would suggest 
that a certain proportion—let it be one-fifth or one-sixth part—of 
each Grammar School, consisting of the best scholars, be required, 
under equally favorable circumstances, and without any communi- 
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eation with each other, to write answers to the same series of ques- 
tions. Without such a procedure, or one involving a uniform clas- 
sification, the comparative standing of the Schools cannot be deter- 
mined with any approximation to that mathematical precision which 
would seem to be indicated by a statement of the accurate per- 
centage of correct answers. 


CoNDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Prefixed to this Report is a Tabular View of the Schools, giving 
the name, grade, and location of each ; the names and salaries of 
the teachers; the number of scholars of each sex belonging to the 
several Schools at the end of the winter term; the number present 
at the Annual Examination, and the whole number and average at- 
tendance for both the summer and winter terms. The whole num- 
ber in all the Schools, at the close of the term, was, of boys, 1119, 
and of girls, 1109, making a total of 2228. Of this number, 1884 
were present at the examination, the average attendance for the 
term having been 1776, or about 80 per eent. Two columns are 
inserted in this Table, to show the whole number that had attend- 
ed in each school for the summer and the winter terms respectively, 
embracing a period, the former of five and one-half, and the latter 
of six months, of four weeks each. It is not to be understood that 
so large a number of scholars, as 1s represented in these columns, 
ever belonged to the schools at any given time. These numbers 
denote the names that had been entered upon the several school 
registers for the period of half a year. Some further remarks 
upon this subject will be made in a subsequent part of this Report. 

Upon comparison with the Table presented the last year, it will 
be seen that the number of schools has been reduced from twenty- 
nine to twenty-seven; which reduction has been caused by the dis- 
continuance of the small Mixed School on Dana Hill, and the Mid- 
dle School which was kept in the vestry of the Methodist Church, 
on Harvard street, both in Ward IL; the accommodations for which 
were so extremely unfavorable as to oblige the Committee to make 
for a time some other disposition of the children, though to the 
great disadvantage of the schools to which they were sent. Sey- 
eral changes have been made of teachers ; and some schools, which 
were last year reported as in an unsatisfactory condition, have been 
raised in character; and the one, which was then marked as very 
disorderly, is now inferior to no one of its grade in the City. But 
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it ig required that we should speak of them somewhat in detail ; 
and the statements which follow are made upon the anthority of 
those members of the Committee, in each case, who have been more 
immediately conversant with the progress and condition of the re- 
spective Schools. 

| ALPHABET SCHOOLS. 


There is but one of this grade, the Auburn Alphabet, in Ward I. 
For a part of the year its condition was not satisfactory. In con- 
sequence of ill health and domestic affliction, the teacher’s place 
was supplied fcr a time by another. New life was imparted to the 
school. On the return of the former teacher with renewed health, 
the school continued to improve, and so great has been its advance 
since, that it may now be pronounced one of the best of its class. 

The Boardman Alphabet, in Ward IL., reported the last year as 
unsatisfactory in its condition, has, under another teacher, greatly 
improved, though it has not yet attained an equality with the 
Franklin Alphabet, which has continued through the year to sustain 
the excellent character which was assigned to it in the last Report. 

The North Alphabet, in Ward III., which is a large school of 
more than one hundred children, principally of foreign parents, has 
been faithfully instructed, and has continued through the year in a 
good condition. ‘Though not equal, from the materials of which it is 
composed, to the other school in this Ward of corresponding grade, 
it is stil ina condition highly creditable to the teacher. The 
Thorndike Alphabet, also a very large school, has continued through 
the year in excellent order, and the proficiency of the scholars has 
been in the highest degree gratifying to the Committee. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Worth Primary, in Ward I., is a school, which, from the 
necessity of the case, is of a mixed character, comprising many 
children who are qualified only for an Alphabet, as well as some 
who are fitted for a Middle School. It was reported, a year ago, 
as being backward ; and, from the greater difficulty of instructing a 
school in which such differences in degree of advancement exist, it 
could not reasonably have been expected to be otherwise. It has, 
however, been generally found in good condition, the past year, 
when visited by the Committee. 

The Washington Primary did not appear to advantage at the 
late examination. The children appeared listless, and backward in 
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their studies. The teacher is regarded as faithful to her duties, 
and her school has presented a better appearance at the casual and 
unexpected visits of the Committee. 

The Harvard Primary, in Ward II., during the summer and 
autumn, was crowded, and the Middle Schools being also crowded, 
it was found necessary to retain in it an advanced class, which was 
qualified for promotion. From these, or other causes, the school 
deteriorated. At the close of the Fall term, the teacher requested 
leave of absence for the winter, which was granted, and a tempo- 
rary teacher was appointed in her place. ‘I'he school has since 
been improving, and, as the former teacher has now returned and 
entered upon her duties with renewed strength and energy, the 
Committee presume that it will not again be suffered to decline. 

The Lranklin Primary, during the greater part of the year, 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition ; but a change of teacher 
has effected a great change in the school; and, though backward, 
it is now rapidly improving. 

The Broadway Primary continues to sustain its high character, 
the scholars always showing that they are perfectly drilled, and fur- 
ther advanced than those in the corresponding schools. No differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to this exists among the members of the 
Committee. 

The Hastern Primary, in Ward III., though kept in a hired 
room ill suited to the purposes of a school, and consisting two- 
thirds of Irish children, is one of the best in the City. It was very 
favorably reported the last year, and has since been steadily im- 
proving. No school of its grade appeared better at the late ex- 
amination. 

In the Otis Primary three different teachers have been employ- 
ed within the year. Its condition at the last examination was ex- 
tremely backward; the children appearing inattentive to their stud- 
ies, and deficient in almost all respects. This state of things is 
doubtless to be ascribed to the manner in which one of the teachers 
left the school, about the middle of the last term, and the difficulty 
of supplying her place, at once, to the satisfaction of the Commit- 
tee. ‘The present teacher has entered on her work with high re- 
commendations, and already gives promise of an ability to restore 
the school to the good condition in which it was reported a year ago. 
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MippuE ScHoots. 


The Washington Middle is the only school of this grade in the 
First Ward. At the semi-annual examination in August, it was re- 
ported by the Sub-Committee as in a satisfactory condition. Since 
that time, for some reason, there has been a backward movement 
with regard to its order and its studies; so that, at the recent ex- 
amination, it did not fully meet the expectations of the Committee. 
The present teacher, who was appointed at the beginning of the 
Winter term, is thought to be entirely competent to make this 
school what it should be, and is faithfully devoting herself to the 
accomplishment of this work, and with evident success; and the 
Committee indulge the hope that, at the next examination, this 
school will not be found inferior to any of its grade in the City. 

It should be remarked that many of the children in the schools 
of this grade, particularly some of the older boys, are difficult of 
control by a female teacher, unless she possess a more than ordi- 
nary share of prudence, equanimity and decision. 

In the Tabular View presented with the report of the last year, 
four Middle Schools appear im Ward IT, besides the Dana Hill and 
Bridge Mixed. ‘Two of these, the Halls Hill and Vestry Middle, 
have been discontinued for reasons already stated. 

Of the Franklin Middle, which a year ago was in a most disor- 
derly condition, the Committee can now speak with unmingled sat- 
isfaction. Under its present teacher, who has brought to her work 
qualifications of the highest character, order has been brought out 
of confusion, and the same children, who, a year since, seemed ig- 
norant of everything which children of their age should know, are 
able to pass an examination in all their studies which will not suffer 
by comparison with that of any other school. 

Nothing occurs as particularly worthy of remark in regard to 
the Mason Middle, unless it be the writing, which has been much 
commended for its neatness. ‘lhe school has continued through 
the year in a condition which may be said to be satisfactory. It 
appeared well at the late examination, as it is reported to have done 
at the quarterly visitations by the Sub-Committee. 

The Harvard Middle embraces, properly speaking, two schools; 
nearly all the children who attended at the Methodist Vestry hay- 
ing, at the discontmuance of that school, entered here, Though 
very large, containing at the the close of the last term more than 
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one hundred scholars, it was, for a considerable time, under the 
charge of a single teacher, till it was found necessary to associate 
with her the former teacher of the Vestry Middle. This school, 
therefore, presents the peculiarity of two teachers, associated on an 
equality, one having the care and instruction of the boys, and the 
other of the girls. Properly speaking, there are two schools in the 
same room. Under such circumstances, added to the crowded con- 
dition of the room,—no recitation room being connected with it, and 
the average attendance exceeding the whole number of seats,—it 
could not be otherwise than that the progress of the children should 
be somewhat retarded. Both schools were marked as excellent 
the last year, and it is greatly to the credit of the teachers that 
the children appeared as well as they did at the close of the last 
term. Relief will soon be afforded from the present disadvantages. 

The Bridge School, at the Lower Port, which is of a mixed char- 
acter, had been, for a long period, and through successive changes 
in its management, in an extremely low condition. No sooner, 
however, did the present teacher assume its charge than a striking 
change was manifest. For the last term it has been improving in 
all respects, and a confident belief is entertained, that her efforts 
will be crowned with success. 

Of the Middle Schools in Ward III., it may be said, that though 
no one of them is particularly distinguished, they are all on the 
whole in good condition. The Otcs Middle has had four different 
teachers within the year, with but little improvement, until the 
present teacher was placed in charge. It appeared backward at 
the annual examination, though the discipline was good, and the 
Committee regard it now as rapidly improving. 

The Thorndike Middle, which was in fine condition under a for- 
mer teacher, suffered from a change, and appeared somewhat back- 
ward at the examination. ‘The teacher, however, appears well 
qualified, and it is believed that she may nearly if not quite equal 
her predecessor. The semi-annual examination in August was 
highly creditable. This school suffers from irregularity of atten- 
dance. It contains a large number of children of foreign parents. 

The Putnam Middle, which was reported as unsatisfactory the 
last year, has from that time been gradually improving, under the 
same teacher, who deserves commendation for her efforts. There 
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are impediments to the progress of this school also, in the great ir- 
regularity of attendance, and the material of which it is principal- 
ly composed; there being in it but sixteen American children out 
of sixty-three, the whole number belonging to it. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The two Grammar Schools in the First Ward deserve to be spok- 
en of in terms of the highest commendation. The teachers are of 
proved capacity and fidelity, and their schools at all times appear 
in the very best condition both as regards discipline and proficien- 
cy. That in the North District, which was spoken of the last year 
as being somewhat of a mixed character, has since been classed by 
the Committee with the Grammar Schools, and the salary of the 
teacher raised. He is devoted to his work, combines mildness with 
firmness in his character, and possesses a happy faculty of awaken- 
ing the interest of his pupils in their studies. 

The Auburn Grammar continues to sustain its high character. 
Tt is not surpassed by any school in the City, in regard to the de- 
gree of order and industry which prevail, and the thoroughness of 
instruction given. ‘The reading in this school has been particular- 
ly noted by the Committee for its excellence. The exercise of Eng- 
lish Composition has received attention, of which specimens from 
this school alone were presented for inspection. High School in- 
struction has been continued here by authority of the City Council, 
by the employment of a special teacher for the languages, upon the 
resignation of the former High School instructor. At the comple- 
tion of the new building for the Central High School this arrange- 
ment will cease. 

The two Grammar Schools in Ward IT, under some great disad- 
vantages, have sustained themselves remarkably well. The number 
of scholars in the two is sufficient for at least three schools; both 
are crowded,—the Harvard Grammar to excess. Owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, a small portion of the scholars in the Mason 
School were admitted before being fully qualified. About one-third 
of the school had not commenced the study of Grammar at the 
close of the last term, and therefore were not examined in that de- 
partment. The capacity and fidelity of the teacher are unques- 
tioned, and, under favorable circumstances, his school would sustain 
a character not inferior to any. At the late examination, the first 
class in English Grammar was found to stand higher upon the scale 
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by a small fraction than the corresponding class in any other of the 
Grammar Schools. The Harvard Grammar is by far the largest 
school in the City. It will be seen by the Table to have contained 
180 scholars at the close of the term, with an average attendance 
of 165; the number of seats beng 144! It is under the care of 
a principal and three female assistants. Were there no other evi- 
dence upon the subject, that which is furnished by this school would 
be enough to demonstrate the imexpediency of bringing so large a 
number of pupils together in the same school. Beyond a certain 
limit, having some reference of course to arrangements for the sep- 
arate recitation of the classes, the character of a school will be re- 
duced in proportion to the increase of itsnumbers. There must be 
a limit to the number of scholars which any individual, however 
great his talent as a teacher, can instruct in a given time. Every 
one added to the school beyond that number must be instructed by 
an assistant, or must take so much from the time devoted by the 
principal to his other scholars. The school under consideration has 
been subjected to the further disadvantage of having but two reci- 
tation rooms, while there have been three assistants; an unavoida- 
ble consequence of which has been the occasional recitation of two 
classes in the same room at the same time. ‘The disadvantage, if 
not confusion, to the school must be apparent. The teachers in 
this school are of approved qualifications and faithfulness ; and it 
is greatly to their credit that they have been able to sustain their 
school so well as they have done. 

The Putnam Grammar School, in the Third Ward, has contin- 
ued through the year to maintain its high character. The classes 
are never found deficient, however thorough the examination. The 
teacher is devoted to his work, and possesses the faculty, in a high 
degree, of adapting his instruction to the capacities of his respec- 
tive pupils. The testimony of the Committee, in regard to the sev- 
eral examinations of the school, is uniform in this respect. The 
Principal of the Otis Grammar School, on the 4th of January 
last, sent to the Committee the resignation of his situation, to take 
effect at the close of the term. ‘The resolutions, unanimously pass- 
ed by the Board on that occasion, expressing their conviction of the 
marked faithfulness and ability with which he had discharged his 
duties, the entire satisfaction he had given both to the Committee 
and the parents of the pupils, and the regret occasioned by his res- 
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ignation, are a testimonial in his favor so ample as to supercede the 
necessity of anything farther in this Report. 

In the early part of October, when the High School, under a 
new arrangement, went into operation, about fifteen of the most ad- 
vanced pupils were transferred to it from this school. The number 
consequently has been considerably reduced below that which it 
contained a year ago. ‘The schoolroom has seats for 144 schol- 
ars. The whole number belonging to the school at the end of the 
last term was 87, with an average attendance of 68. More than 
fifty can be accommodated beyond the present number. Of the 
seventy-seven who were present at the examination, nearly twenty 
were unprepared in Grammar, not having at that time been sup- 
plied with books. It appeared to some of the Committee, that 
many scholars in this school had been admitted without having at- 
tained the requisite qualifications ; which is said to have been owing 
to the crowded condition of the lower schools. ‘The gentleman re- 
cently employed to take charge of this school brings recommenda- 
tions highly satisfactory, and, at ‘the commencement’ of his work, 
Bie promise of success. 

HiegH ScHoou. 

At an early period of the last year, an order was aie by the 
City Council for the establishment of one High School centrally 
situated for the benefit of the whole City. Considerable time 
elapsed, however, before it was decided to erect a building special- 
ly for this purpose. Land had been purchased between Main and 
Green streets, for another school house, designed to be a large one ; 
a plan of the proposed building was procured by a Committee of 
the City Council, and submitted for examination ; a conference on 
the subject was held between them and the School Committee ; the 
design was then relinquished, and the land re-sold without loss to 
the City; and finally two other lots were purchased,—one for a 
small house in the vicinity of Dana Hill, and the other expressly 
for the High School. Meanwhile, the School Committee, at a spe- 
cial meeting held on the 15th of June, adopted the following re- 
solve, viz: ‘¢ That, in the opinion of this Board, it is expedient,— 
Ist, That the present system of High School instruction cease at 
the expiration of the present term. 2d, That the Board organize 
a Central High School for the whole City, to be opened at the 
Broadway school house, at the commencement of the fall term, in 
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September next, provided they shall have authority from the City 
Council so to do. 8d, That, considering the distance of this build- 
ing from some parts of Ward I, the existing arrangement for High 
School studies in that Ward be continued for the present.” 

The authority requested of the City Council having been obtain- 
ed, the School Committee took immediate measures to carry the 
foregoing resolve into effect. ‘To secure to the City a school, which 
should not disappoint public expectation, they believed it to be their 
duty to spare no effort to obtain the services of a teacher of the 
highest qualifications. ‘To secure such a teacher as a permanent 
acquisition it was necessary to offer a salary considerably higher 
than any public school teacher had before received in Cambridge ; 
though no higher, it is believed, than the same order of qualifica- 
tions may command elsewhere. The Committee, indeed, are accus- 
tomed to place a value upon the services of a good teacher which 
is not to be calculated in dollars and cents. They have no misgiv- 
ings in stating their conviction that they have succeeded in obtain- 
ing for the City, mm this case, vastly more than an equivalent for 
the money that is paid; and they derive satisfaction from the belief 
that they are sustained by the sentiment of the community. They 
take pleasure in referring any, who have doubts upon the subject, 
to the school itself. | 

For the first half of the year, the school in the Broadway school 
house, called the High School, was confined to the 2d Ward. Its 
condition, for a considerable period, had given but little satisfac- 
tion; a want of life and interest in the exercises was every where 
apparent ; it had become greatly reduced in numbers ; and no ex- 
pectation could be entertained by the Committee, that, under the 
existing management, its character could be essentially raised. As 
the present teacher entered upon his work, a great change came 
over the aspect of the school. The number of scholars was in- 
creased, not merely by the coming in of those from the 8d Ward, 
in pursuance of the new arrangement, but by the return of a large 
number of pupils of advanced standing, who had discontinued their 
connection with the school. From 46, the whole number belonging 
to it in July, the accessions had carried the number to 92, at the 
close of the last term. 

The appearance of the school at the examination more than real- 
ied the highest expectations of the Committee. Recitations more 
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prompt and accurate they have never witnessed. Where all the 
exercises were of so high an order, it is not easy to select for spe- 
cial commendation ;—but history, algebra, and natural philosophy, 
may be particularized, as branches, in which great thoroughness 
and fluency were displayed. ‘The examination, it is true, was prin- 
cipally conducted by the teacher, as the Committee desired an op- 
portunity to witness his methods, but occasional questions, proposed 
by the Committee, were answered with equal readiness and accu- 
racy. A recitation in Greek, from a passage selected by the Com- 
mittee, at random, from Xenophon’s Anabasis, may be mentioned 
also as one that would have done credit to any scholar. A large 
and select library of the teacher, abounding with valuable works 
for reference, is kept at the school room, for the free use of such 
pupils as desire to extend their information beyond any particular 
branch of study to those which are collateral. Some philosophical 
apparatus, procured by the teacher, without expense to the City, 
has been used in the school to illustrate the subjects of natural 
science. ‘The apparatus will require to be greatly enlarged to en- 
able the teacher to give that instruction which he contemplates ; 
and the City surely will not withhold the necessary means. It will 
not consent that its children shall be receiving instruction from day 
to day by the gratuitous use of means and aids that have been pro- 
cured by another. The advantages for instruction of a high order, 
which this school already affords, and which are soon to be greatly 
increased, may deservedly render it a favorite, as they undoubted- 
ly will render it an unspeakable blessing to the City. 
New ScnHoot Hovsss. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was made by the City Council, in 
the early part of the year, for the purchase of land, and the erec- 
tion of such new school houses as the exigencies of our growing 
population seemed to require. 

Hicu Scuoou Hovss. 

A lot of land was purchased for the High School House at the 
corner of Amory and Summer streets, in Ward II, nearly equi- 
distant, as was judged, from the two other Wards; and a contract, 
bearing date Sept. 8, 1847, was made for a building of brick, ac- 
cording to a plan approved by the City Council, which was to be 
completed in four months from that date. It having been subse- 
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quently thought inexpedient to finish the house in mid-winter, the 
time for its completion was extended. ‘The work is now so far ad- 
vanced as to authorize the expectation that the building will be 
ready for occupancy at the beginning of the next term. 

The building is two stories high, and contains three school rooms, 
—two on the lower floor designed for schools of a middle and pri- 
mary grade, and one on the second floor for the High School of 
dimensions sufficient for about one hundred scholars, with two con- 
venient recitation rooms adjoining, and another designed for the 
teachers’ accommodation, and sufficient to contain his library and 
scientific apparatus. The building has been constructed of the 
best materials, in the best style of workmanship, and, as it is be- 
lieved, according to the most approved plan. The cost of the 
building, when completed and furnished, with the grounds raised 
and enclosed, will not be much if any short of $12,000. 

An apprehension has been expressed that the room designed for 
the High School will not be of sufficient capacity. According to 
the plan, the room was to contain ninety-six seats ; one hundred 
and eight may be placed in it with some slight modification. It is 
the belief of a majority of the Committee that there will be appli- 
cants enough from the 2d Ward alone to fill these seats ; and they 
perceive no terms of admission, that would be reasonable or satis- 
factory, whereby the number from the whole City can be limited to 
one hundred and eight. A recommendation accordingly has been 
made that one of the lower rooms be fitted up for the purposes of 
the High School, in which a portion of the scholars may be placed 
under the care of a male usher. One hundred and fifty scholars 
may thus be placed under the general charge of the principal, 
without any being placed exclusively under female instruction. 

On the other hand, it is thought by a portion of the Committee, 
that one hundred scholars are as many as can be advantageously 
instructed in the same school; and that some regulations, in regard 
to admission and period of attendance, may be adopted, neither 
unreasonable nor unsatisfactory, by which the number may be con- 
fined within this limit. Of two applicants for admission, of like 
qualifications, one of whom is under the age of sixteen, which is 
the maximum legal limit, while the other is above it, would there be 
anything unreasonable in deciding that the former should have the 
preference? Are the qualifications for admission as high as it is 
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desirable to make them? and is there not great danger that the 
adoption of too low a standard, or the want of sufficient strictness 
in requiring candidates to come up to it, may be seriously detri- 
mental to the interests of the Grammar schools? Is there not an 
urgency on the part of pupils, encouraged by their parents, which 
the good of the schools requires should be checked, to press up- 
ward from the lower to the higher schools, before they have attained 
a thorough preparation ? and is there not danger of a relaxation in 
the strictness of examination preparatory to advancement, in many 
instances, which cannot fail to lower the character, and reduce the 
standand of instruction in the higher schools? As a general re- 
mark, it is believed to be true, that the highest class in a lower 
school receives more of the teacher’s attention, and enjoys better 
opportunities for improvement, than the lowest class in the school 
immediately above. In large schools particularly, the attention of 
the principal will be given mainly to the upper classes, while the 
lower will be under the instruction, sometimes exclusively, of as- 
sistant teachers ;—and. it is believed to be not unusual for scholars 
to remain apparently stationary in the lowest class for a considera- 
ble period after their admission. It is stated, in the last report of 
the public schools of Boston, to be a lamentable fact with them, as 
a consequence of this arrangement, that “‘ children are found, who 
have been a year or two years in the Grammar schools, no farther 
advanced than when they were promoted from the Primary schools. 
They have been seemingly stationary. They have made no pro- 
gress. ‘This is a frequent cause of complaint with parents.” 

For our High School is it or not practicable or expedient to ar- 
range a course of study, for the English Department, having re- 
ference to a period of continuance in that department of either 
three, four, or five years, as might be judged best,—with the 
number of classes to correspond, and a provision for an annual 
dismission of one class, and entrance at the same time of anoth- 
er; a preference in all cases being given to those applicants who 
should signify an intention of continuing in the school, till they 
had completed the entire course? Is not some such system re- 
quired to give completeness to the instruction, and maintain an 
elevated character for the school? Still all would prefer to ex- 
tend its advantages to every one desiring admission, and possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications, without reference to age, and al- 
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low a continuance for an indefinite period and for indefinite pro- 
gress, that all necessity might be superceded, if possible, for any 
of our children to go out of our City to complete their education. 
And yet, every one added to the school, beyond a certain number, 
if not placed exclusively under the instruction of assistants, must 
_ take a portion of the time of the principal from his other scholars, 
and, to that degree, must serve to reduce the character of the 
school. The maturest deliberation and soundest judgment should 
be exercised in the decision of these questions, on which the char- 
acter and success of the school so essentially depend. 


New Scoot Hovust in Warp III. 


At the corner of Otis and South Fourth streets, on the spot 
where stood the Putnam school house,—the lot of land having been 
enlarged by an additional purchase,—a brick School House, fifty by 
seventy feet in dimensions, and three stories high, is now approach- 
ing its completion. It has three rooms upon the first floor, two on- 
ly of which are designed for schools, and those of lower grade ;— 
the room in the rear being intended, as is understood, for a Ward 
Room. A spacious room in the second story, designed for a Gram- 
mar School, will admit seats without inconvenience for one hundred 
and eighty pupils. Double desks are to be placed in it, eighty-one 
in number, for one hundred and sixty-two scholars. The third 
story of the building is, for the present, to be left unfinished. 
Were all the rooms in this building appropriated for schools, 
they would accommodate together nearly six hundred children ; 
which exceeds the total of the average attendance upon all the 
public schools in the Ward. 

The whole number of scholars, at the close of the last term, be 
longing to the two Grammar Schools, was one hundred and fifty, 
with an average attendance of one hundred and thirty-three. Both 
schools, therefore, could be accommodated in the large room in the 
second story of the new building. ‘That they would be placed, how- 
ever, under circumstances more favorable to their progress by be- 
ing united under one principal and two or three assistants, than by 
a continuance each distinct from the other and under a separate 
master, would not seem to be probable. ‘Their separate continu- 
ance, therefore, is desirable, notwithstanding the great amount of 
unoccupied space that will probably exist, not only in this large 
school room, but also in the Otis Grammar School room, for a long 
time to come. aa 
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It is but justice to the School Committee to say, that they did 
not recommend the erection of such a building as this; nor have 
they perceived the necessity of any school house of such dimen- 
sions to meet the wants of the Third Ward. Indeed, their opin- 
ion was distinctly expressed to the City Council as adverse to the 
expediency of building a school house for Cambridge three stories 
high ; but other counsels prevailed, and a building has been erect- 
ed, which, it is believed, will compare favorably, as to style, materi- 
als and workmanship, with any school house in the Commonwealth, 
and which is highly creditable to the architect, and no small orna- 
ment to that part of our City. The entire cost of the building, 
with the additional purchase of land, cannot probably be short of 
$14,000. 

ScuooL. Hovsr on Centre Street, Warp II. 


Another School House has been erected to meet the urgent ne- 
cessities of the population in the vicinity of Dana Hill. The want 
of farther accommodations in that section had been felt for several 
years; and the building, which, according to the contract, is to be 
completed by the first of May, will be sufficient not only to receive 
the children now unprovided for in this vicinity, but to relieve some 
of the other schocls from the pressure that is upon them. The 
building is of wood, thirty four by forty-five and one-half feet in di- 
mensions, exclusive of the portico which projects twelve feet, and two 
stories high; being calculated for a Middle and a Primary school, 
and capable of accommodating seventy childrenin each room. ‘The 
cost of the land was $1861 27, and of the building, according to 
the contract, $3740. The additional cost of furnishing the school 
rooms, and raising and enclosing the grounds, cannot at this time 
be determined ; but will probably carry up the whole cost to about 
$6,500. 

EXPENDITURE FOR ScHOOLS. 

The expenditure for the New School Houses to March 1, 1848, 

was as follows, viz: 


For the High School House, $6,494 68 
‘¢ School House, Centre street, Ward II, 1,835 58 
$6 Pa “¢ Otis street, Ward ITI, 11,155 35 
*¢ Removal and repair of Putnam School House, 438 17 


Total, $19,923 73 
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The ordinary Expenditure on account of the Schools, for the 
year ending March 1, has been, for 


Ward I. Ward II. Ward III. Total. 
Instruction, $2,957 28 $5,586 35 $3,459 49 $12,003 12 
Repairs, &c., 796 02 1,084 28 466 49 2,346 T4 


Fuel, 221 12 341 25 252 09 814 46 
$3,974 42 $7,011 83 $4,178 07 $15,164 382 

High School Instruction, 715 90 
Singing, OC. Plagge, 637 50 
“<C~. Bird, 120 00 
Settees for High School, 35 00 
Printing, 2 25 
Total of ordinary Expenditure, $16,674 97 
Add for New School Houses, 19,923 73 
Total Expenditure for Schools, $36,598 70 


Census oF Curnpren, May 1, 1847. 


W.I. W.IL..W. HI Tot. 
Number of Children, between 4 and 16 652 1,456 1,062 3,170 


£ v S LO ee feOUen, LOD. Ey 90le. 210 
«¢ in public schools, 802 1,054 737 2,148 
‘¢ in private schools, 1447 121 80 348 
‘¢ in schools out of the City, 10 oe AO. seach 
‘- not attending school, 143. I89 211 6548 
«¢ attending part of the year, TT Ok SAT enon 


By comparing this Table with that which was contained in the 
last Report, it will be seen that the number of children between 4 ' 
and 16 had increased, and the number attending the Public Schools 
had diminished, within the year, to precisely the same amount, viz., 
155; while the number attending Private Schools had increased 
just 80 ; the effect, no doubt, of the new rule in regard to the age 
of admission. 

It will be observed that 543 are put down in the above Table as 
not attending school. From this number should be deducted 275, 
who are between 4 and 5, at which latter age only children are now 
admitted to our schools. The remainder, 268, will be the true 
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number not attending. Of these, however, it is not to be inferred 
that all are without school instruction for the year. They were not 
attending when the Census was taken. Some had probably been 
withdrawn by their parents, who required their assistance.— 
Some, doubtless, were sick ; others had left temporarily for various 
reasons, intending again to return. By far the larger part of the 
above 268 are undoubtedly in school a portion of the year. The 
returns from the several Wards are not so complete as to enable us 
to determine the precise number ; but from the Second and Third 
Wards alone 105 are returned as attending part of the year. 


Scnoot RETURNS. 


Certain returns are by law required to be made to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth by the School Committees of the several cit- 
ies and towns, as the condition of receiving their portion of the in- 
come of the School Fund of the State, which is apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of children in the towns respectively between 4 
and 16 years of age. Appended to the Report of the Secretary 
of the Board of Education there has been, from year to year, a 
graduated Table, showing the comparative amount of money appro- 
priated by the different towns for the education of each child there- 
in, between the ages above specified. In the Table published with 
the last Report, Cambridge stands the 12th in order among the 311 
towns in the Commonwealth, having appropriated the preceding 
year $14,700 for the support of schools, including only wages and 
board of teachers, and fuel for the schools ; said sum being $4 86 
for each child in the City between 4 and 16 years of age. 

A change, however, appears to be recommended by the Secre- 
tary in the basis of the apportionment, from the number of children 
between the ages of 4 and 16, to that of the average attendance 
of the children upon the public schools compared with the whole 
number between those ages; and a Table has been prepared and 
appended to the Report, in which the several cities and towns are 
numerically arranged according to their supposed merit as ascer- 
tained on this principle of average attendance. In this Table Cam- 
bridge stands No. 283. She stands low, and it is said “she de- 
serves to stand low.” ‘This is true, if she is to be held responsible 
for containing a large foreign population, with whom our free schools 
are too lightly esteemed, and many of whose children are prone to 
be vagrant ; and if it be ill-desert to regard the age of 5 years as 
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ene sufficiently early for a child to attend school, either for its own 
advantage, or that of others. Cambridge, however, has company 
ef which she ought not to be ashamed; Salem, the excellence of 
whose public schools and whose liberal support of them are known 
throughout the State, standing upon the lable No. 242, and Bos- 
ten, which stands second only on the scale of comparative pecuniary 
appropriation, being numbered 287, and leaving still below it New- 
buryport and Dorchester, both standing high when judged by the 
established criterion. 

There is force, undoubtedly, in the considerations presented by 
the Secretary in favor of his recommendation, particularly that of 
its tendency to correct the greatest of all evils in regard to our 
School System, viz: inconstant attendance of the children; and as 
it would bring a pecuniary, it cannot be denied that it would bring 
what is generally the most powerful inducement to bear directly 
upon the inhabitants of the towns, with whom the power, if any- 
where existing, to correct the evil must lie. 

There appear to the Committee, notwithstanding, to be some ob- 
jections to this principle of apportionment, certainly if the Table, 
which has been constructed as the first exemplification of the mode 
of applying it, is proposed as exhibiting the true one. Indeed, the 
Secretary himself says, ‘‘ the mean average attendance upon school 
being compared with the whole number of children between 4 and 
16 years of age, it is possible that the result may be more than 100 
per cent., because the attendance of children wnder 4, or (and ?) 
over 16 years of age, MAY more than compensate for the absence 
of children between those ages, as was the case last year with Bur- 
lington.”’ 

BURLINGTON accordingly is placed in capitals at the head of all 
the towns in the Commonwealth, the mean average attendance on 
school there, for the summer and winter terms, having been greater 
than the whole number of children in the town between the ages of 
4 and 16. 

But this statement does not present the case of Burlington in its 
most remarkable point of view. It appears from the published re- 
turns to have been the fact, not only that the average attendance 
for the year was greater than the whole number of children between 
4 and 16, but also that the average attendance for the winter term 
was greater than the whole number of children in town, of all ages, 
who attended school. These are the returns ;—whole number be- 
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tween 4 and 16, 120; number attending school over and under 
those ages, 24; together making 144; yet the average attendance 
for the winter term is put down at 147! The whole number 
attending in the winter is stated to have been 196, exceeding by 
86 per cent., the whole number between 4 and 16, and all who 
attended school added both over and under those ages! No re- 
mark is appended to the Table, or attempt anywhere made, that 
we discover, to reconcile the conflicting statements. We certainly 
must protest against any apportionment of the income of the School 
Fund upon the basis of such returns. 

From several other towns the returns are equally extraordinary. 
The return from Wendell makes the whole number of children be- 
tween 4 and 16, together with all who attended school both over 
and under those ages to be 247, while it states that the number 
who attended during the winter was 282. Billerica, Swanzey, Gard- 
ner, and several other towns show by the returns an attendance 
considerably beyond the whole amount of the school population, as 
determined from the same Tables. The returns, in many cases, 
are self-contradictory. Yet nota word of comment or explanation 
appears. What dependance can be placed on such returns as these! 

If it be said that we are here making a comparison between the 
number attending school for one year, and the number between 4 
and 16 for the year preceding, we reply, that it is the same com- 
parison which is made in the published Tables of the returns, and 
on which it is recommended to make the apportionment of the in- 
come of the School Fund of the State. 

It is by no means uncommon in country towns, as is probably 
well known, for young men of 19 and 20 years of age, or even of 
25, to attend the public schools in winter, particularly for writing 
and studying arithmetic. This, however, should not affect the ac- 
euracy of the returns. If any reference whatever is to be had to 
the ages of 4 and 16, which are apparently recognized in the laws 
of the State as the ages between which children are entitled to in- 
struction in the public schools, it is obvious that to make the appor- 
tionment, upon the proposed principle, a just one, all who are not 
within those ages should be ascertained and excluded from the com- 
putation. 

A farther objection is, that the proposed mode of apportionment 
would appear to operate as a bounty upon those towns in which 
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schools are maintained for a part only of the year,—a few months, 
it may be, in the summer, and a few in the winter; for, as a gen- 
eral rule, the shorter the duration of the term, whether it be the 
summer or the winter term, the greater will be the average at- 
tendance. That which is called, in the returns, the “summer 
term” and the “ winter term,” respectively, embraces, with us, 
a period of about six months, containing two quarters, which we 
call terms, at the end of one of which many children leave the 
schools, and, at the beginning of the other, many enter. This is 
caused, to some extent, by the fluctuating nature of a portion of 
our population. The average attendance, therefore, for either the 
‘“‘summer’’ or the “‘ winter term,” compared with the whole num- 
ber, must be in far less proportion than when the comparison is 
made for any single quarter, or term of three months, and doubtless 
less than the comparative average for any term in those towns 
where schools are maintained for only part of the year. If the 
State have patronage to bestow, those towns would seem to be best 
entitled to receive it, which, like Cambridge, support all their 
schools for the year. 

But we have never placed much dependance upon the accuracy 
of these returns. Our own experience of the different methods 
among teachers, for determining their whole number and their aver- 
age attendance, has been such as to lead us often to reject their re- 
sults, and make the computation for ourselves. In Cambridge, as 
in all towns where the schools are annual, and two quarters embrac- 
ed in one “‘ term ”’ of six months, every scholar who has attended a 
school for any portion of the six months is cluded im the number 
for that “‘ term ’’; consequently, in all those cases, presumed to be 
of no infrequent occurrence, in which whole classes are advanced 
from one school to another in the middle of that period, or at the 
end of the spring or fall vacation, they will be counted as belonging 
to two schools in the same “term.” Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
cases frequently occur, in which the same children are counted three 
times over, they having, by reason of change of residence, or rapid 
advancement from one school to another, been members of three 
schools within the period of six months. ° 

Hence it is that the whole number for the term, in any school, 
yery considerably exceeds the whole number belonging to it at any 
given time, as will be seen by reference to our Table. The average 
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attendance, in all cases, should be compared, not with the number 
for the term, which would do great injustice to the schools, but with 
the number belonging to the schools at any given time, which is de- 
termined from the school registers, by deducting the names of all 
who have withdrawn at the time from the whole number of names en- 
tered. The average attendance upon all our schools, for the winter 
term, compared with the whole number belonging to them, has been 
but a small fraction short of 80 per cent. 

If anything further were needed to show how little dependance 
is to be placed upon Tables formed from these school returns, it 
would only be necessary to refer to those from our sister City, 
Charlestown, where the “average attendance in all the schools,” 
both “‘in summer and in winter,” is stated to have been exactly 
equal to the whole “number of scholars of all ages in all the schools,” 
viz., 2696; or, in other words, the astounding fact is published for 
the information of the Commonwealth, that, of 2696 children of 
all ages, in the public schools in Charlestown, there was not @ 
single case of absence for the whole year ! 


ATTENDANCE UPON SCHOOL. 


From what has now been said, it must be evident, that, by means 
of a comparison of the average attendance with the whole number 
of children returned as belonging to the schools, no correct infer- 
ence can be deduced in regard to the real amount of absence. It 
will appear to be much greater than it actually is. We believe that 
the number of children, in Cambridge, of suitable age, who attend 
no school during the year, is by no means so large as has been gen- 
erally supposed. Still, the amount of irregular attendance is fear- 
fully great; and the number is far from being small, particularly 
among the children of the foreign population, who are withdrawn 
from school altogether before they have acquired that elementary 
knowledge, without which they can never become intelligent citizens, 
and those habits which alone can fit them for usefulness in life. 
This is an evil, particularly in our cities, which forcibly arrests the 
attention of the friends of popular education, at the present time, 
fraught, as it is, with consequences of imminent peril to the civil 
and social institutions of our country. It makes a loud call upon 
every citizen to do all in his power, in his individual sphere of influ- 
ence, to induce a constant attendance upon school of every child 
till at least 16 years of age. How is it to be accounted for that 
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school privileges, of unspeakable value, and offered freely to all, 
are improved by large numbers but for short and irregular periods, 
and by some not at all? Is it from the operation of any principle 
in human nature, by which we are led to regard that as of little 
worth which costs us little, or which is a common possession? Or 
is it rather that parents do not exert the control, which is their pre- 
rogative and duty, to secure constant attendance? From one or 
both of these causes it is that no small number of children, who 
should be at school, are in the streets, or on the wharves, at some 
seasons roaming over the fields, or playing by the water, standing 
about stables, and attending upon bowling alleys, and, in various 
other ways, squandering those opportunities, which are not only be- 
yond all price, but, once lost, can never be recalled. All these 
children are growing up to take their places in the community, in 
which an influence, greater or less, is to be exerted by every one ; 
and can there exist in the mind of any parent a reasonable doubt 
in regard to the direction of that influence, whether it will be for 
good or for evil? 

To the same extent to which the education of children is neglect- 
ed, and they become exposed to the thousand pernicious influences 
around them, being led to imitate the vices of men, to lose respect 
for authority, to grow irreverant and impatient of restraint, dis- 
owning moral, and affecting to despise religious, obligation, becoming 
idle, vagrant, regardless of truth, and profane and vulgar, will 
the consequences to the community be fearful and momentous. 
They grow up into its very bosom, with their vices and passions, 
and spread their contagion around them. The community has no 
option ; she cannot exclude them; she must take them to her em- 
brace. Has she not the right to say, then, to all neglected and 
abandoned children,—‘ I will be to you instead of a parent. The 
- control, that your natural parent is unable or indisposed to exercise, 
I will assume. You cannot be permitted to follow your idle, roam- 
ing and vicious propensities. As I have conceded to me the right 
to punish, to any extent, for vices and crimes, when committed, 
shall I not take the measures calculated to prevent their commis- 
sion? Free Schools I provide; their doors are always open to 
you; you cannot be allowed to pass them by; you must goin. I 
wish you to go in through love of useful learning, and for your own 
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best good and highest happiness; but, at any rate, you must go in. 
I owe it to my own security to keep you from the streets and pub- 
lic places, and the haunts of idleness and vice.’ 

We would not be understood as expressing the opinion that re- 
course should be had to legal authority to enforce attendance upon 
school, unless in those cases, presumed to be extremely few, mm 
which all means of a moral and persuasive nature should have been 
tried and found ineffectual. In those cases, in which no other 
means avail, would it, or not, be expedient and right to resort to a 
compulsory process? Such process is to be avoided, if possible ; 
but may not the right of the community, and the obligation that is 
upon it to protect itself, justify and require a resort to it? Shall 
Corporations be compelled by law to give School instruction to chil- 
dren in their employment, when the same children, if unemployed, 
may be left to roam the streets? If Corporations should be com- 
pelled, why not the individuals who compose them? why not the 
parents and guardians, if unmindful of their duty? Shall the 
power to punish for crime exist, but none whatever to take the means 
to prevent its commission? Is there not most urgent need of some 
decisive measures to arrest the fearful increase of juvenile offences ? 
Shall not the young vagrant and the truant be sent now to school, 
rather than next year to the house of correction or to jail? In- 
quire of the inmates at these places of punishment, and we shall 
find, that, with few exceptions, the original cause which brought 
them there was neglected childhood. 

The subject assumes a most momentous aspect, when contempla 
ted in connection with the vast and increasing mflux of a foreign 
and ignorant population, large numbers of whose children are left 
entirely to themselves. It is hoped, therefore, that the time is ap- 
proaching, if not at hand, when the public sentiment will be brought 
to bear upon this subject to that degree that some legislation shall 
be demanded and obtained, whereby attendance upon School, on 
the part of children of certain ages, shall no longer be left at the 
option of their parents or themselves. 

SINGING IN THE ScHOOLS, AND IMPROVEMENT IN READING. 

Several topics, on which it was our intention to remark, must be 
unavoidably passed over with but a slight allusion, in consequencc 
of the great length to which our Report has extended. 

One was the exercise of Singing. The conviction entertainec 
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by the Committee of the importance of this exercise, in affording a 
pleasing relaxation from the weariness of other me tpi in iImproy- 
ing the use of the vocal organs and thereby preparing the children 
to Leanne better readers, and in elevating and refining the social 
and moral feelings, and of the very great success Sara has attend- 
ed the efforts of the teacher, Mr. Plagge, was distinctly expressed 
in the last Report ; and that conviction has been constantly gather- 
ing strength by the continuance of the exercise for another year. 
To this exercise, in some degree, is doubtless to be ascribed the 
great improvement, that is Spee ay throughout the schools, in the 
Artof Reading. So marked and general is this improvement, that, 
in the opinion of that member of the Committee, to whom this de- 
partment was assigned at the late examination, the schools may be 
said, in this respect, to be at least ten per cent. in advance of their 
condition the last year. We would not omit, however, to express 
the belief, in justice to the teachers, that this improvement is prin- 
cipally owing to the efforts they have made for their own improve- 
ment,—efforts worthy of the highest commendation,—by holding 
meetings among themselves, and employing, at their own expense, 
one of the most successful teachers of elocution. 
CaRE OF THE Scuoon Hovusss. 


The responsibilty of teachers, in regard to the safe keeping and 
proper use of the public property placed under their care, is a top- 
ic on which we proposed to offer a few suggestions, by way of en- 
forcing the obligation which is conceived to be upon them, to ex- 
ercise constant vigilance, that the school houses and appurtenances 
shall be at all times kept in good condition, and the authors of any 
malicious or wanton injury promptly detected and held amenable. 
The Committee are gratified in believing that there has been in this 
respect a great improvement within a few years past, and that in- 
stances of intentional injury to the school houses are now compara- 
tively rare. They are satisfied that an improvement in the deport- 
ment of the children, who attend the schools, is perceptible through- 
out the City. 

The subject, however, must be left with this brief notice, and 
some others, on which it was our intention to remark, must be omit- 
ted altogether, while we proceed to the last topic proposed for our 
discussion, viz., that of 
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MoraAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE Pupiic ScHooLs. 


Though our teachers were doing all that we desire to give the 
most thorough instruction in the several branches now prescribed,— 
in the languages, in grammar, geography, history, mathematics and 
the natural sciences,—still, if this were all, they would come far 
short of accomplishing the highest purpose of education, which is 
the cultivation, not of the intellectual powers, but of the moral and 
religious capacities and affections. Without the cultivation of this 
part of the child’s nature, which is its peculiar and preeminent en- 
dowment, the development of its intellect merely may be not only 
useless, but worse than useless, and fraught with danger to society. 
Knowledge without virtue,—intellectual without moral cultivation,— 
increases the capacity for evil, while the propensity to commit it is 
subjected to no moral control. It has, however, been too exclusive- 
ly the object of the instruction in our public schools. 

All who are acquainted with them must be aware of the fact, 
that the direct inculcation of moral and religious truth and duty 
forms no part of the regular course of instruction in them. Pun- 
ishment, by reproof or otherwise, is administered for an overt act 
of immorality, if it come to the teacher’s knowledge ; but that pos- 
itive instruction, which alone is calculated to prevent its commission, 
is left ont of the prescribed course. Some of our teachers recog- 
nize the duty, and, without making it a part of regular instruction, 
improve opportunities, as they casually occur, to impress the minds 
of their pupils with moral and religious sentiments. In one school, 
particularly, at the late examination, the Committee were pleased 
to notice some appropriate and beautiful passages of Scripture con- 
spicuously placed, in letters of ever-green, on the walls of the room, 
where they could be seen daily by every scholar, and improved by 
the teacher for oral instruction. There is a positive prohibition, in- 
deed, by the law of the Commonwealth, of the introduction into 
the public schools, of ‘‘ any school books which are calculated to 
favor the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” But it is 
also declared by law to be the duty of ‘all instructors of youth to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and 
youth, committed to their care and instruction, the principles of 
piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, 
humanity, and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and fru- 
gality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and those other vir- 
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tues which are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded ; and it shall be the duty 
of such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages 
and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the tenden- 
cy of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a repub- 
lican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to 
promote their future happiness; and also to point out to them the 
evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 

This law has long stood upon our statute book. How happens it 
to have been so generally disregarded ? Have teachers been re- 
quired or expected by the Committee to comply with it? or has it 
been overlooked by the Committee themselves ? or is the fault in 
public sentiment, which, stronger than the law, is more lax in its 
requirements ? or is it to be ascribed to the mutual jealousy of re- 
ligious sects, which would exclude from the schools all moral and 
religious, through fear of sectarian, instruction? Whatever be the 
cause, we are free to say, that, in our opinion, it is to be deplored. 
For our public schools to realize the great design of their institu- 
tion, this branch of mstruction must no longer be neglected. Let 
the printed words of the Statute be placed upon the walls of every 
school room, to arrest the attention, not of pupils only, but of the 
teachers and the Committee. There appears to be an awakening 
attention to this subject. A new effort seems about to be made, by 
those who have given the principal impulse of late to the cause of 
popular education, to impress on the public mind a conviction of 
‘the power of Common Schools to redeem the State from social 
vices and crimes.”” Let School Committees everywhere second the 
endeavor. May no exertion be spared to save the Commonwealth 
from the reproach that her Public Schools are demoralizing in their 
influence, and that the child, who had been trained at home in ino- 
cence and loveliness, no sooner enters them, than he is exposed to 
be corrupted by vicious associates. Is there not common ground 
enough, as respects not morality only but religion, on which all Chris- 
tians may stand together and co-operate in this work? In the af 
fections of the common heart nothing is so deeply seated as the 
welfare of the Common Schools ; and yet there exists an unaccount- 
able distrust of the introduction of that teaching on which their 
welfare most essentially depends. 

Considering the moral dangers that are thickening around our 
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youth, the total want of all moral and religious instruction for 
many at home, the exposure of others from day to day to the most 
corrupting examples, the low tone of public sentiment in respect to 
the obligations of truth and justice, the supreme regard that is 
paid to self-interest, and the alarming disregard that is apparent 
for those legal oaths on which all security under law depends, the 
thousand agencies at work to corrupt the public morals, the licen- 
tious publications of the day designed to lure the young to ruin, 
and so cheap and common as to be insinuated everywhere, the tide 
of immigration pouring in upon our land, bringing with it the igno- 
rance and vice of older countries, and, lastly, the fearful increase 
of crime, especially of juvenile depravity, as attested by the records 
of our criminal courts,—it is time that the community were awak- 
ened to the public peril, and, if there be any jealousy of sectarian 
influence which would exclude moral and religious instruction from 
the schools, that 1t should be cast away at once and forever. 

We need new manuals for the teacher’s aid,—books written ina ~ 
simple and attractive style, suited to the child’s capacity at differ- 
ent ages, breathing love to God and man, instilling sentiments of 
reverence and obedience, enforcing the obligations of truth and jus- 
tice, inculcating lessons of moral purity and self-control, exhibit- 
ing the christian virtues and graces as illustrated in characters that 
are lovely and imitable, exciting in the youthful mind the feelings 
of abhorence at selfishness and vice in all its forms, and describing, 
in language not to be misunderstood, and that will make impres- 
sions not easily effaced, the nature and consequences of sin. These 
are the great desiderata of the times. 

The object of the law we have cited, requiring schools to be pub- 
lic nurseries of virtue, is undoubtedly that they may train up 
good citizens. But he only can be a good citizen, who is a good 
man; and all observation and experience unite in teaching, that 
there is no probability, according to the usual and natural course of 
things, that he will be a good man, who had not previously been 
made a good child. 

The reading of a portion of Scripture by the teacher in school, 
or a devotional exercise at the beginning or end of the day, some 
elevated sentiment in the songs the children sing, and here and 
there a moral or religious piece as a reading lesson, are about the 
sum and substance of the moral and religious influence that can be 
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supposed to be exerted in our public schools in general,—an influ- 
ence certainly of value,—but one which repetition and familiarity 
are constantly tending to impair. What we would insist upon, as 
the pressing demand of the times, and as necessary to fulfil the re- 
quirement of the law, is that an exercise of direct instruction in 
Christian Morals should be made a regular exercise in school, as 
much as one in Grammar or Mathematics. We would leave the 
peculiar tenets of the different denominations of Christians to the 
exclusive teaching of parents and the religious instructers in the 
Sunday school and the church, and would assume only, as the basis 
of moral and religious teaching in school, a recognition of God and 
his attributes, and of human relations, dependence and accounta- 
bility, as taught in the Christian Scriptures. 

Could the idea we have in mind be realized, all our children 
gathered in the schools, and moral and religious instruction judi- 
ciously imparted by competent teachers, themselves impressed with 
its importance, and whose daily example should be its living illus- 
tration, we might then confidently expect that ‘‘ wisdom and knowl- 
edge would be the stability of our times,.and the Fear of the Lord 
our Treasure.” | 

JAMES D. GREEN, Chairman, ex-officio. 
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In Scuoon Commirrez, April 1, 1848. 


Ordered, That the foregoing be accepted as the Annual Report, 
and that twenty-four hundred copies be printed for distribution. 


W. W. WELLINGTON, Secretary. 


